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growth of the connecting link  between two pieces of ice under water, pressed together by any force, however small.
By this extended thermodynamic principle he also accounted for the yielding of a mass of ice crystals (dry snow, for instance) at temperatures lower than the ordinary freezing point. He demonstrated that the mutual pressures must melt the ice at, and close around, the points of contact; and that, when there is relief from the internal stress by this melting, the low temperature of the main solid mass, and the extra cold due to the latent heat required for liquefaction of the yielding portions, cause the melted matter to re-freeze in the places to which it has escaped in order to relieve itself from strain. Thus a complete explanation, based on a demonstrated physical pzinciple, was offered of the phenomenon.
Thomson's explanation did not, certainly at first, commend itself thoroughly to Faraday. A very interesting correspondence between them ensued; and Faraday made a number of beautiful and interesting experiments, with the object of showing that the placing of two pieces of ice on opposite sides of a film of water (between them) would give rise to the conversion of the film of water into ice, and cause the union of the two pieces of ice, the principle being that of the starting of crystallisation in a supersaturated solution by means of a crystal of the solid. James Thomson, however, showed that, in the experiments adduced by • Faraday, pressure between the ice blocks was not absent. For example, in an experiment in which two pieces of ice, with a hole through each, were mounted on a horizontal rod of glass, he pointed out that the capillary film of water between the slabs draws them together with not inconsiderable mutual pressure, and hence the freezing. Thomson further showed that when two pieces of ice are brought to touch each other at a point wholly immersed under water, and thus free from capillary action, the most minute pressure pushing the two together causes the growth of a narrow connecting neck, which may be made to grow by continued application of the pressure ; while the application of the smallest force tending to draw the two asunder causes the neck to diminish in thickness, and finally to disappear.
In later years James Thomson further developed the theory of 1849. He showed that stresses, of other kinds than pressure equal in all directions, can relieve themselves by means of local
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